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Schopenhauer's great constructive work with so much vigor, would 
remember to acknowledge the debt they owe to him for his substantial 
contribution to clear thinking in The Fourfold Root of the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason. 

In his preface, the author says he hopes "that the two more 
technical essays [i.e., the last two] will be regarded as suggestive rather 
than as final" ; and it would be mistaking the intent of the book, in 
its present form, to insist too much upon the importance of the 
final chapter, " Pessimism as a System." At the same time it must 
be said that the chapter is somewhat disappointing. After a brief 
introduction, in which he refers to the " unreasoned pessimism " of 
poets like Byron, Leopardi, and DeMusset, about fifteen pages are 
devoted to a very inadequate summary and criticism of Schopen- 
hauer's system. The rest of the chapter, sixty-two pages, consists 
of a much more careful analysis and criticism of the metaphysical 
and ethical doctrines of von Hartmann, whom the author regards as 
" more representative of the most modern Pessimism," and related 
to his predecessor as Hegel to Kant. At the end of the chapter we 
have a confession of the author's own ethical faith, which, — as 
any one at all acquainted with modern ethical theory would have sur- 
mised almost from the first, — is the doctrine of 'self-realization.' 
Indeed, throughout the book, utilitarianism is treated with an 
impatience which is hardly deserved, whatever may be the difficulties 
connected with making the 'greatest happiness ' principle the 
ethical ultimate. The author is a little incautious on the last page 
but one of the book, when he says, " The real sacrifice of the whole 
man to what heart and head recognize as the good character can 
neither be surmounted by Pessimism nor grounded on Hedonism." 
The "real sacrifice of the whole man," — and in some cases nothing 
less seems to be demanded, — is a pretty serious crux for the 
principle of ' self-realization,' strictly construed. e rnest Albee 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of Psychology. By James 
Sully, examiner in Mental and Moral Science in the University 
of London. New York, D. Appleton & Co. — 2 vols., pp. xvii, 
501 ; xii, 393. 

Mr. Sully's chief aim in giving us this enlarged, and to some extent 
recast, version of his Outlines, was, he tells us in the preface, to meet 
the needs of "those who desire a fuller statement of the latest results 
of psychological research." The book, in consequence, bears some- 
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what the aspect of a compromise between the old and new schools 
of psychological thought. The influence of the experimental ten- 
dency shows itself not only in those passages where it is expressly 
recognized, but in a greater sharpness of analysis throughout, a more 
lavish use of physiological reference, and a slight but significant 
change of attitude on certain points. For example, the word 
' faculty ' is used much more cautiously in The Human Mind than in 
the Outlines. The complete determination of all attention, ' volun- 
tary ' as well as ' involuntary,' is asserted with greater distinctness in 
the new work. Again, the term ' Association ' is limited in Ihe 
Human Mind to what Wundt calls ' Complication,' and its place in 
the older terminology is filled by ' Suggestion.' Lastly, the elements 
of Affection and Conation are now more clearly marked off from the 
more complex phenomena of feeling and will. 

Mr. Sully's treatment of psychological and psycho-physical research 
is in general fair, although on p. 89, Vol. I, he makes the rather 
sweeping statement that the attempt to quantify sensations "is now 
generally regarded as futile. . . . What we are able to do is to com- 
pare different intensities and estimate the amount of their difference, 
and this can be done to some extent, but not in the exact way 
attempted by Fechner. Thus one may, judging by his own sensa- 
tions alone, roughly place a weight, W 3 , midway between a heavier 
and a lighter, W l and W 2 , so that the difference between W 1 and 
W 3 shall appear about the same as that between W 3 and W 2 ." 

This reduction of the whole psycho-physical ' plant ' to the method 
of mean gradations is manifestly undeserved. Above, in the same 
paragraph, the author fails to distinguish accurately between the 
psycho-physical and psychological interpretations of Weber's Law. 
"Fechner himself," he says, "as the name 'psycho-physical' signi- 
fies, gave it a psychological significance. . . . Wundt follows the 
same line." 

A certain lack of definiteness is obvious on the question of affec- 
tive attention. In Vol. I, where attention is discussed, we are told 
that its objects are " either sensations or their combinations. . . ., or 
what we call ideas or representations," and feeling is spoken of as 
intensifying attention to the presentation it accompanies. In Vol. II, 
however [p. 12], attention to the feeling aspect of a presentation is 
mentioned not only as possible, but as more " easy and spontaneous " 
than attention to the presentative element itself. 

The problem of ' emotions of relation ' is not solved by Mr. Sully. 
He makes it perfectly clear in the section on " Feeling and Presenta- 
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tion," that the affective and presentative elements are uniformly con- 
joined. Yet in treating of the 'abstract sentiments,' he says that 
" the exercise of each of the intellectual functions, discrimination and 
assimilation, has its own affective accompaniment" [II, p. 128]. 
This statement would seem to indicate that the presentative element 
in ' relational emotions ' is the mind's consciousness of its own 
activity in the exercise of one of its functions. But the conscious- 
ness of activity is as such not a presentative phenomenon according 
to Mr. Sully. In the section on " Characteristics of Conation," he 
tells us that " Our consciousness of activity is based upon the com- 
mon peculiarities of our muscular sensibility." He does not, how- 
ever, agree with Munsterberg in " viewing active experiences merely 
as a group of presentative elements or sensations." Active con- 
sciousness is an aspect, a peculiar characteristic, of muscular sensa- 
tions, quite apart from their aspect as presentatives and wholly sui 
generis. Even in attention " the characteristic psychical factor " is 
contributed by muscular action [I, p. 148]. We are therefore 
obliged to conclude either that there is no presentative phenomenon 
to which the feeling, e.g., of logical consistency is attached, or else 
that the said feeling accompanies the presentative aspect of muscular 
sensation. No clue to a solution is furnished by the author. Mr. 
Sully holds to the ' efferent ' theory of muscular sensation, and 
mentions Wundt as its chief supporter : an error which has been 
long since corrected. 

In general, it may be said of The Human Mind that it is one of 
those books which have a recognized place in the literature of every 
science : a fair and tolerably complete statement of fact, erring only 
on the side of conservatism, with no battles to fight, and feeling not 
too heavily the burden of unsolved problems. Its attitude on dis- 
puted questions is, as its author says with regard to the 'muscular 
sense,' 'conciliatory.' All this, of course, is quite as it should be in 
a text-book. One could, however, wish that a fuller statement and 
criticism of extreme views had more frequently preceded their 
rejection. Margaret Washburn. 

Aspects of Theism. By William Knight, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. London and 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. — pp. viii, 220. 

Those who are acquainted with Professor Knight's Studies in 
Philosophy and Literature (1879) and with his admirable work as 
editor of the Blackwood's Philosophical Classics, will welcome with 



